TET,  TET  AGAIN. 


"  OH,  what  a  hard,  task  I  have  got 
to  day !  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  learn  it" 

Why  not,  master  Henry?  Come 
here,  and  let  me  look  at  it.  Why, 
you  simple  boy,  it  is  not  so  hard 
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as  you  think  it  is.  Tour  little 
Bister,  I  ain  sure,  would  say  it  is 
quite  easy,  and  she  is  not  so  old 
as  you  are.  I  fear  you  do  not  love 
your  book.  You  would  rather  be 
at  play  with  the  kitten,  or  have  a 
game  at  ball,  or  romp  in  the  gar- 
den, than  learn  your  lesson.  But 
Henry  must  THY,  THY  AGAIN.  It 
is  sad  for  a  little  boy  to  be  idle. 

Henry  has  many  little  books 
Some  of  them  are  in  large  let- 
ters, and  some  have  pretty  prints. 
Then  he  has  a  warm  school  room 
in  winter.  In  summer,  the  roses 
climb  up  the  walls,  and  their 
sweet  smell  comes  in  at  the  door. 

Many  poor  boys  have  not  such 
a  school  nor  such  books  as  Henry 
has  got.  If  he  will  listen,  he  shall 
hear  about  two  little  sweeps  who 
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had  no  book  at  all,  and  who  got 
their  lessons  in  the  streets.  Yet 
they  loved  to  learn ;  while  Henry 
has  many  things  they  had  not. 

One  of  these  little  sweeps  lived 
in  the  city  of  D  ublin.  In  this  city 
there  are  many  sweeps.  After 
the  young  sweeps  bad  done  their 
work  and  taken  home  the  bags 
of  soot,  they  used  to  lie  about 
the  streets,  or  fight,  or  go  to  sleep. 
They  were  so  black  and  ragged 
that  no  one  cared  to  teach  them. 
At  last,  a  few  kind  people  said  it 
was  very  sad  that  so  many  of  these 
poor  boys  should  grow  up  in  thia 
way.  So  they  took  a  room,  to  which 
they  asked  the  young  sweeps  to 
come,  that  they  might  teach  them 
to  read. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  new 
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school  to  begin,  many  sweeps, 
came  to  it.  They  were  told  to  sit 
down  on  a  long  seat  and  be  still 
for  a  little  time.  Then  a  boy  was 
asked  to  stand  up. 

"  Do  you  know  your  letters  ?" 
said  one  of  the  teachers  to  him. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  young  sweep. 

"  Can  you  spell  ?"  "  Oh,  yes," 
was  again  the  reply. 

"Can  you  read?"  "  Oh,  yes," 
was  once  more  the  answer,  and 
his  sooty  face  looked  quite  happy 
as  he  spoke  the  words. 

"  And  what  book  did  you  learn 
from  ?"  "I  never  had  a  book  in 
my  life,"  said  the  sweep. 

"  Who  was  your  master,  then?  " 
"  Oh,  I  never  had  a  master." 

"  What  school  have  you  been 
to  ?"  "  I  never  went  to  school." 
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Here  was  a  strange  thing.  A 
little  sweep  could  spell  and  read, 
and  yet  never  had  a  book  or  a 
master,  and  had  never  been  to 
school.  How  could  that  be  ?  In 
what  way  did  he  learn  to  read  ? 
You  would  never  think  how  it 
was,  so  we  must  tell  you. 

There  was  a  sweep  boy  who 
had  been  to  a  school,  who  went 
aiongwiti.  the  little  sweeptowork. 
As  they  passed  down  the  streets 
of  the  city,  the  elder  sweep  taught 
the  young  one  to  read  by  the 
letters  that  were  over  the  doors 
of  the  shops.  One  of  his  lessons 
was  the  word  B-A-K-E-K,  and  from 
it  he  learned  the  names  of  fi^ 
letters.  And  so  he  got  on  with 
the  other  letters.  So  you  see  the 
little  sweep  had  a  teacher  wlu> 
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was  as  black  as  he  was.  His 
school  was  the  open  street,  and 
his  book  the  shop  doors.  What 
may  we  not  do,  Henry,  if  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  learn.  Will  you 
not,  then,  TRY,  TRY  AGAIN  ? 

I  will  now  tell  you  about  ano- 
ther little  sweep.  His  name  was 
John,  but  he  was  called  Jack. 
One  day  he  saw  some  boys  playing 
at  marbles.  One  of  them  laid  a 
book  on  the  ground,  and  Jack 
took  it  up,  but  he  did  not  know 
a  letter  that  was  in  it.  "  Oh, 
should  I  not  like  to  be  able  to 
read  it  ?"  he  said.  Then  he  spoke 
to  the  boy  :  "  I  will  give  you  some 
of  my  marbles  if  you  will  teach 
me  the  letters."  The  boy  said 
he  would ;  and  Jack  gave  him  four 
marbles,  and  the  boy  gave  Jack 
his  first  lesson  in  A  B  C. 
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The  sweep  got  a  lesson  almost 
every  day  for  some  more  marbles. 
But  after  a  short  time,  the  boy 
cried  out,  "I  cannot  teach  you 
any  more,  Jack.  My  mother  scolds 
me,  as  you  make  my  book  so  black 
with  your  sooty  hands." 

What  could  the  young  sweep 
now  do  ?  One  day  he  went  along 
the  churchyard,  and  saw  the  let- 
ters on  the  tomb-stones.  He 
looked  at  them,  and  then  a  bright 
thought  came  into  his  mind.  "  I 
wish  I  could  get  a  boy  to  teach 
me  the  letters  here ;  for  my 
hands  would  not  spoil  the  tomb- 
stones." So  he  asked  the  boy  to 
come  to  the  place,  and  there  Jack 
learned  to  read  as  he  sat  on  a 
grave. 

The  young  sweep  got  on  so  well 
that  a  teacher,  who  heard  about 
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him,  asked  him  to  come  to  a  Sun  .- 
day  school.  He  went,  and  after  a 
time  he  was  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
And  what  was  better  than  all,  he 
was  led  to  love  the  Bible,  as  the 
best  book  in  the  world. 

You  see,  then,  Henry,  how  two 
little  sweeps  learned  to  read.  And 
will  you  not  try  ?  If  you  get  on, 
you  will  soon  be  able,  also,  to  read 
G-od's  holy  book,  which  tells  you 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  way  to  heaven.  If  you  do 
read  it,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  blesses 
it  to  you,  you  will,  through  faith 
in  Jesus,  have  your  sins  taken 
away,  and  have  eternal  life. 

Now,  take  up  your  book,  and 
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Benjamin  Pardon,  Printer,  Paternoster  Row. 


An  easy  lesson  may  appear 
Too  hard  at  first  for  me, 

Although  to  others  very  clea 
And  simple  as  can  be. 


It  will  not  do  to  think  or  say— 
"  Tis  of  no  use  to  try  ;  " 

To  giv«  it  up  is  not  the  way, 
Nor  yet  to  fret  or  cry. 


The  way  to  make  that  lesson  plain, 
Which  now  too  hard  I  find, 

la  Uit  to  try,  and  try  again, 
With  all  tny  heart  and  mind. 


I  know  not  what  I  may  get  thro 
In  time,  with  proper  carej 

What  others  have  done  I  may  do, 
And  their  reward  may  share. 


